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LIVY AND POLYBIUS: THEIR STYLE AND 
riETHODS OF HISTORICAL COMPOSITION' 

The habit of reading Polybius side by side with 
Livy in the course of my teaching suggested the 
advantage of a comparison of the two writers in 
order to show students concretely the merits of 
the Roman historian. Such a comparison can be 
made especially fruitful, since long stretches of their 
respective histories coincide. For it happens that 
books XXI-XLV of Livy cover the very period 
of about S3 years that Polybius aimed to treat, i. e., 
the period from the beginning of the Second Punic 
War to the subjugation of Macedon by Aemilius 
Paullus. Polybius' history properly begins, as he 
himself states distinctly, with the third book, books 
I-II being merely introductory, and should have 
ended with the early part of book XXX. The 
continuation to 144 B. C. in books XXX-XXXIX 
was an afterthought; book XL was an index. That 
Polybius had planned wisely is shown by Niese's 
delimitation of his third period of Roman history, 
which comprises these very 53 years with the in- 
clusion of the period treated by Polybius in books 
I-II. Only the first five books of Polybius' 
history have come down to us complete; of the 
remaining thirty-four, however, we have copious 
and valuable extracts that fill nearly 1100 Teubner 
pages. Now if we compare LiVy's 25 books with 
what is extant of Polybius, we shall find their re- 
spective bulk nearly equal ; the surviving books of 
Livy cover about 1244 Teubner pages, Polybius' 
books III-V, with fragments of VI to XXX, para- 
graph 16, fill some 1250 pages. By this we may judge 
how much fuller Polybius' history originally was. 

A further advantage in comparing these two his- 
torians lies in the fact that Livy used Polybius as 
one of his sources. That this is true for the fourth 
and fifth decades was established by Nissen (Krit. 
Untersuchungen iiber die Quellen der 4. und 5. 
Dek. des Liv., Berl. 1863). As regards the third 
decade, it is generally believed to be true, say from 
book XXVI on, and, although a direct use is not 
essential for a comparison, I assume with a number 
of authorities that it is true for books XXI and 
XXII, not of course to the exclusion of other 
sources. If Livy was able to use Polybius directly 
and did so use him for certain parts of his history, 
such as those dealing with Greek and Libyan af- 
fairs, I see no sufficient reason for assuming that 
Italic matters that are recognizedly from Polybius 
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should have been obtained by Livy through the 
medium of a Roman source, both on account of the 
very close correspondence between Livy and Poly- 
bius, and because I cannot conceive of a better 
author for Livy to remodel than Polybius. 

The comparison is also interesting from the fact 
that Polybius was in conscious opposition to a rhe- 
torical style for history, as represented, to a certain 
extent at least, by that of Livy. 

Both authors made use of other histories for the 
earlier portions of their works, but extended them 
into their own times. Yet contemporary history 
was comparatively insignificant in the case of Livy, 
whereas Polybius limited himself so far as was pos- 
sible to the period that fell within his own time 
and that of the preceding generation, so that he was 
able to consult with those who had taken part in 
the events he describes. His aim was above all to 
discover and to tell the truth. His career as a 
soldier, statesman and diplomat, his residence at 
Rome in the family of Aemilius Paullus, his long 
intimacy with Scipio Aemilianus, his opportunities 
for travel and eagerness to obtain first-hand knowl- 
edge, eminently fitted him for his work. We must 
regard Polybius as having been to a large extent an 
original investigator, with the investigator's en- 
thusiasm for truth. 

Livy was a student, unfamiliar with the practical 
affairs of politics and war. Indeed he regarded his 
history as a means of withdrawing from the cares 
of contemporary affairs. To him truth was also 
a matter of importance ; but, whereas Polybius wrote 
his first two books and other earlier sketches under 
protest, as it were, to Livy the early history of 
Rome, with its examples of the embodiment of Roman 
ideals was of chief importance. The moral pur- 
pose of Livy was an innovation which constitutes 
an important feature of his history. Accordingly, 
he introduced much matter for the truth of which 
he did not vouch, and we are the richer for it. This 
desire to tell a story for its moral effect, and often 
merely for the sake of entertaining, made him nat- 
urally less, rigid in his attitude toward disputed mat- 
ters and even indifferent to contradictions. His 
strength lay in his style, and I mean by that not 
merely command of language, but ability to visualize 
and dramatize. Nepos had once looked to Cicero 
as the one above all others fitted to write Roman 
history digna voce. The performance of this task 
devolved upon Livy. His beautiful, though uncriti- 
cal history filled a long-standing want of the Roman 
reading public. 

Heinze (Virgil's Epische Technik) has shown 
that Vergil's treatment of epic poetry is remarkably 
like Livy's method of writing history. The national 
Roman epos closely resembles the national Roman 
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history. Both regard the past with a romantic 
idealistic conception and are in accord, with Au- 
gustus' policy of the cura morum per exempla 
maiorum. In this they were by no means simply 
subservient to the wishes of the emperor, but fol- 
lowed a tendency that had its beginnings in the last 
days of the Republic. As regards their method 
of composition they were in a word dramatic. In 
both we see the aim to concentrate interest, to de- 
velop their narratives in series of dramatic scenes; 
in both we note the love of contrasts, surprises and 
climax, and careful attribution of psychological mo- 
tives; both take pains to let the onlookers of an 
action combine, like mutes on the stage, with the 
actors to form a single picture ; in both we are 
impressed with the majesty of Rome, the dignity 
of the gens togata. Both, I may add, were interested 
in dreams and prodigies and in the recording of 
ancient rites. 

But, we must observe, the dramatic style of his- 
torical writing was not new. It had been employed 
by the Hellenistic or rather Peripatetic school of 
historians as represented by Duris and Phylarchus, 
whose aim was to move their readers to feelings 
of pity, indignation and terror, ri licvXyiKrinbv was 
the keynote of these writers. Polybius strongly 
objects to this mode of composing history and 
sharply criticizes Phylarchus for his disregard of 
truth and his reckless inventions, for Phylarchus' one 
purpose, complains Polybius, was to delight his read- 
ers. However, to this Hellenistic school of his- 
torians we probably owe such stories as the siege 
of Veii, of Camillus and Coriolanus. The ten- 
dencies of this school were no doubt refined in the 
course of time, and as regards inventions, Livy had 
but to exercise his taste in selecting. 

In contrast with Polybius' more original work, we 
may say that Livy undertook to retell the history 
of Rome as found in other writers. To him the 
style of his history was all important; Polybius, 
though acknowledging the value of style, thought 
that it should after all be considered least. 

To understand this we must consider how he ap- 
proached the task of writing his history. An 
Arcadian by birth, filled with a strong local patriot- 
ism, Polybius through his connections and ability 
became one of the leaders of the Achaean league. 
But his ambitions for his confederate state came 
to naught, owing to the expansion of Roman power, 
and he was sent as one of the thousand Achaean 
hostages to Rome in 166 B. C, being then about 45 
years of age. Here in the family of Aemilius 
Paullus he realized, wide-awake statesman that he 
was, that further opposition to Rome would be hope- 
less. The excellence of the Roman constitution, the 
sterling qualities of Roman citizens, the manifold 



activities of the state impressed him deeply. It 
became clear to him that the view prevailing among 
the Greeks that the successes of Rome were due 
to chance and that accordingly her hegemony would 
be of short duration, as had been the case so fre- 
quently with Greek and Oriental states, was a mis- 
taken idea. Not chance, he saw, but social and 
political causes made the strong and healthy founda- 
tion of her greatness. 

He accordingly conceived the idea of writing a 
history in which he should show the Greeks the 
causes that underlay the commanding position of 
Rome. Of course his long residence in the Scipi- 
onic circle and the nature of his subject showed 
him that he could to a large extent count also upon 
Roman readers. His qualifications for this task 
were of a high order. Besides his prominence in 
Greek politics, and his long residence in Rome and 
his intercourse with the leading Roman families, he 
had already written a book on tactics and a life of 
Philopoemen. Moreover, he recognized the im- 
portance of geography for the comprehension of 
history, not merely because Timaeus had done so 
before him; he traveled widely for the very pur- 
pose of his history, the Romans permitting him dur- 
ing his so-called captivity to travel through Italy, 
Gaul and Spain. He crossed the Alps to study 
Hannibal's route, was able then and later to travel 
in Africa, Scipio even providing him a fleet for his 
explorations, and also found opportunities of trav- 
eling in the East. The broad outlook over the 
world and its affairs that Polybius thus obtained, 
contrasting in his mind with the narrow views of 
his countrymen, showed him the need of writing a 
general history. Before the period of which he 
undertook to write 4 Ti!x>» had allowed states to live 
separate lives ; now she had brought them under 
the power or influence of a single state. This uni- 
fication and the causes that led to it could be made 
clear, he thought, only by a history which, following 
the course of events, should begin with individual 
accounts of states in separate books and then con- 
verge into one broad narrative, in which single 
books should contain the histories of the several 
states for corresponding briefer periods. 

In this way only, it seemed to him, could Rome's 
power be comprehended. Her campaigns in Sicily 
alone, or in Iberia alone would not seem remark- 
able, but a simultaneous view of her many enter- 
prises, together with an insight into the struggles 
among the Roman leaders themselves would fill the 
reader with wonder. Polybius took the greatest 
pains to give a clear synoptic view, and so we find 
frequent cross references, preliminary outlines and 
synchronistic summaries. Again, in order to show 
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everywhere the underlying causes, to teach the les- 
sons of history, to make plain the related geography, 
he allowed himself to make frequent digressions. He 
was fully aware of the disadvantages of such a 
plan. He knew that his readers would prefer con- 
nected, complete narratives, such as the numerous 
special historians of his day wrote, yet he was so 
enthusiastic over the advantages of his own plan 
that he expressed the belief that if he should fail 
to carry it to the end some one else would. 

There are four prominent features in his history : 
first, the desire to combat the view that Rome owed 
her greatness to chance, which culminates in book VI, 
which is devoted entirely to the study of her con- 
stitution and institutions as compared with other 
actual and ideal schemes; secondly, pride in his 
fitness for his task, in that he was historian and 
statesman combined, to which he gave the fullest 
expression in book XII. This book is not merely a 
diatribe on Timaeus; Ephorus and other historians 
are also considered, and as we have only extracts 
we may assume that much sober matter pertaining 
to historiography has not been preserved. The 
prominence of Timaeus in this adverse criticism is 
in a measure complimentary. Thirdly, we note his 
belief in the importance of geographical descriptions 
(a lesson that Livy never learned). Some of 
Polybius' descriptions are indeed very fine. While 
not abreast of the scientific knowledge of his age, 
he was able to give his readers the information they 
needed. His outline, for instance, of Sicily's situ- 
ation I find better adapted even for the general 
reader of to-day than the accounts of some noted 
modern authorities. Book XXXIV was devoted en- 
tirely to the treatment of this subject, in which he 
is also critical of his predecessors, sometimes with 
sound discrimination. Fourthly, his concern to 
give his readers a grasp and oversight of his work 
as a whole culminated in book XL, which contained 
a description of contents. Unfortunately nothing 
of this is extant. 

He aimed to write the most accurate and in- 
structive history possible. For that reason he de- 
sired, as far as was feasible, to write contemporary 
history. He selected the period already described 
for the reason, among others, that the memoirs of 
Aratus ended where it began. That he should also 
have made his own history link on to the history of 
Timaeus, which ended with 264 B. C, is, one might 
say, an afterthought, in so far as books I and II 
are merely introductory to his history proper. 

Full of enthusiasm for his subject, he anticipated 
and combated the objections that would be raised 
to his digressions. He argues that diversity is 
nature's own method, and that instead of distract- 
ing, the digressions will serve as resting places, 



which is indeed true. One might describe his his- 
tory as made up of a course of lectures. Polybius' 
task was a difficult one; with his enthusiasm for 
truth, he was justified to a certain extent in his con- 
tempt for fine writing. For this he has been pun- 
ished by critics from Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
down to modern times. Of course it is absurd to 
blame him for using the language of his day, the 
icoii'ij. Besides, repugnance to Hellenistic Greek 
is diminishing, as it should, since we learn that the 
language of Polybius, for instance, is Attic enriched, 
rather than modified, by Ionic. Indeed I find an 
especial charm in its newness. Picturesque ex- 
pressions occur, which charm, whether they are in- 
dividual with him or not. As regards his style, he 
was first of all clear. Though he avoided fine 
writing, his very simplicity enhances the effect of 
some of the stirring events he describes. Further, 
in spite of what he himself and others have said, 
the pages of Polybius are filled with the graces of 
rhetoric, and even the embellishments of literature 
occur. Quotations from Homer, Hesiod, Euripides, 
Plato and other sources are fairly frequent and well 
chosen illustrations from a wide range of informa- 
tion add a decided charm to his writings. His 
periods and sentences are often well constructed. 
We find there antithesis, climax and rhythmical bal- 
ance, similes and rhetorical questions and the use 
of synonyms either in pairs or interchanged for 
variety. The care he took in avoiding hiatus is 
well known. His speeches and summaries of 
speeches are at times models of brief and logical 
exposition. 

At the same time, we must admit, there is a certain 
amount of prolix matter in his history, the natural 
result of his didactic purpose. It seems, too, that 
his method of anticipating his narrative for the sake 
of clearness, as of summarizing previously told mat- 
ter and introducing explanations of causes, became 
a fixed habit of his mind which shows itself in 
details. 

Hamilton College H. L. Ebeling 

{To be concluded) 
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Woman: her Position and Influence in Ancient 
Greece and Rome and among the early Chris- 
tians. By James Donaldson. London and 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co. (1907). 
Pp. 278. $1.60. 
The contents of this volume, with the exception 
of most of the supplementary matter issued after 
the manner of an appendix, are a reprint of articles 
by Principal Donaldson which appeared in the Con- 



